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PART V. WiTH THE PARLIAMENTARIANS —conid. 


6. R, C. MORRISON 


On the one side is revolution; on the other, 


counter-revolution. 


One man with whom I was most intimate 
during this S.D.F. period was Robert Craig- 
myle Morrison. He certainly had no idea 
then of becoming a peer, just as Cluse never 
imagined that his obituary notice would one 
day appear in The Times. Morrison spoke a 
lot for the Walworth S.D.F. in their rooms on 
Sunday evenings, and at times during the 
week, I was doing the same. To have sug- 
gested that this speaking was the road to the 
peerage would have caused him to roar with 
laughter. Such a suggestion would have 
affected his many London comrades in the 
same way. Of the entire membership of the 
S.D.F. in those days, I am inclined to believe 
that I was the only member who considered 
that parliamentary Socialism or Social De- 
mocracy could lead to a seat in the House of 
Lords. I was the only member to insist that 
parliamentarism must end in militarism and 
opportunist Imperialism. Time has shown 
that I was right. Morrison took this road. So 
did Montague. This criticism is not just a 
passing condemnation of the S.D.F. It indicts 
completely the philosophy and functioning 
of Social Democracy. 

R. C. Morrison died in a London hospital 
on December 25, 1953, as Lord Morrison of 
Tottenham. As R. C. Morrison he was Labour 
M.P. for North Tottenham from 1922-31 and 
from 1935-45. He was created a peer in 1946. 
Thus ended his earlier political play-acting 
at abolishing the House of Lords. 

His activity when I knew him, and his sub- 
sequent political career, led up to his peerage. 
It is a most interesting study in machine 
organisation, the fallacious slogan of “team- 
work” where there is not a team but a gang, 
and the stupidity of the proletarian mass 
mind. “Democracy” hates the truth and re- 
joices in the enslavement of careerism. As 
though this could be the path of emancipa- 
tion! hem 

The General Election of 1922 was a vital 
event in the career of R. C. Morrison pre- 
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cisely because he was a Capitalist politician 
arrayed in Socialist trimmings. After that 
election, the Labour Party in Britain 
published a souvenir of Labour victories, con- 
sisting of a work entitled Labour Personalities 
in the House of Commons. The “personalities” 
mentioned included, duly adorned with a 
portrait, the following reference to R. C. 
Morrison (Cooperative) (North Tottenham): 


A member of the Management Committee 
of the London Cooperative Society, also a 
member of the Middlesex County Council, the 
Middlesex Education Committee, and the 
National Union of Teachers. Returned to 
parliament as a Cooperator, he is also a 
member of the Labour Party. 

In great demand at Cooperative gatherings. 

I. Con. 395; N. Lib. 4181; Con. 8392; Coop. 
10,250—Maj. 1858. 


This notice meant R. C. Morrison, careerist, 
had gone far since the 1904-6 Justice days. 
He had given much more heed to personal 
interest than I had done during the inter- 
vening period. Whilst I was standing for 
Socialist principle he had despised the 
principle in true parliamentary style. 

Soon after being elected Labour and Co- 
operative member for North Tottenham, 
Morrison organised the school for M.Ps. on 
parliamentary procedure with H. B. Lees- 
Smith as teacher. This was a two-fold con- 
demnation of Labour Parliamentarism. The 
need to be schooled argues an ignorance of 
procedure that should have been mastered 
before election to the Commons, The desire 
to master a special procedure, peculiar to 
ruling-class tradition, and outwith and beyond 
the ordinary rules of debate, argues a desire 
to be subservient to capitalist interests and 
capitalist institutions. It proves that parlia~ 
mentarism is impossible as.a method of 
working-class education and organisation. 
Properly viewed, it establishes beyond doubt 
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the fact that parliamentarism is Anti- 
Socialism. 

Morrison, however, enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion as a man who loved the people. He con- 
served the system that kept them poor and 
maintained royalty—and a ruling-class. 

At 41 Talbot Road, where he lived, he 
welcomed even revolutionists and alleged 
intellectuals. His heartiness meant that he 
did not take the revolutionists seriously. 
Socialist agitation he liquidated in a parlia- 
mentary struggle for power between rival 
gladiators. 

In the 1929 Government he was Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. He shared this office with his fellow 
Scot and fellow schoolteacher—Lachlan Mc- 
Neil Weir. The latter was completely sub- 
servient to MacDonald until MacDonald him- 
self broke the charmed circle. 

_ Bob Morrison, as the movement and his 
associates styled him, was abroad when the 
1931 crisis broke. MacDonald summoned him 
home. 

ast don’t know much about it from this 
distance,” wrote Morrison, “but I gather you 
are joining the Tories and I am against you.” 

MacDonald was with the Tories long before 
1931 and Morrison, if he had been a Socialist, 
would have known that fact. Actually, how- 
ever, parliamentarism itself is Toryism. Par- 
liamentary heresy and regard for Socialist 
first principles lead to Anti-Parliamentarism. 
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Rigid Parliamentarism spells Imperialism 
go was responsible for bringin 
Reynolds News into the ownership of the Co- 
operative movement. That has not added to 
the radicalism of the paper, nor has the co- 
operative ownership enabled the paper to 
remain, what every Labour paper should he, 
Social Republican. We need less monarchism 
and more of the old-time Radical Repub- 
licanism to give health to the movement in 
these dull, dreary days of war, rumours of 
war, and deadly Imperialism. 

It is said that Morrison loved banter. Per- 
haps it ought to be said that he rejoiced in 
parliamentary escapism. He was a keen 
supporter of Tottenham Hotspur Football 
Club and became its President. His football 
understanding was probably greater than his 
knowledge of Socialism. There is no doubt, 
however, of his popularity in Tottenham. 
There he was regarded as the friend of 
politicians and of the poor, alike. 

Of such was Social Democracy! A move- 
ment of waste, pretence, and failure! But 
very successful for the individual careerist 
under capitalism so typified by R. C. Morrison, 

During the months of February and March 
1906, Justice published a correspondence 
between Morrison and myself on the subject 
of “Socialism and Free Speech”. This corres- 
pondence arose out of a lecture delivered by 
Morrison at the Walworth S.D.F. rooms, 


7. FREE SPEECH DISCUSSION 


Here’s freedom for him that wad read; 


Here’s freedom for him 


that wad write; 


There’s nane ever feared that the truth should be heard 
Save him that the truth wad indict, 


Morrison objected to criticism offered at 
one of his meetings by Frank Vickers who 
was then inclining towards the S.P.G.B.; a 
small grouping of expelled and resigned 
members of the S.D.F., founded in 1904 as a 
political “impossibilist” Social Democratic 
organisation. Vickers was supported by a 
man named Gallacher, who was a member of 
the Brixton National Secular Society who 
had turned from parliamentary socialism 
to a kind of individualism, verging on 
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anarchism, I was present at this meeting 
where the row took place and challenged 
Morrison on his attitude. 

Vickers later joined the S.P.G.B. and as 4 
member of that party debated with me in 
Hyde Park. Later still, he joined the Com- 
munist Party but left it within a short period. 
Well-read and possessed of a keen mind, 
Frank Vickers was an eager seeker after truth. 

-When T left London I lost touch with Frank 
Vickers and his friend Gallacher. From time 
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to time, I would hear of them and their 
activities but gradually I heard no more and 
I do not know today if they are still in the 
land of the living. After I left the S.D.F., on 
the rare occasions when I had not a meeting 
of my own to attend, Vickers and I would go 
together to the Chandos Hall meetings of the 
S.D.F. At these meetings we enjoyed much 
propaganda and argumentative fun. 

Morrison did not forget the Walworth days. 
A year before his death, he wrote to me. Con- 
sidering the strong differences between us in 
regard to war and socialism, it was a friendly 
letter. He had some idea of visiting Glasgow 
and he thought it would be good to recall the 
old days when I was tramping all over London 
raising the banner of Social Democracy. His 
letter brought back many a memory of that 
active time. I recalled the meetings at Ewell, 
where the local paper always made a good 
report, one of which had described me as “the 
youngest orator in the Socialist movement”; 
and Gillingham, which was a regular meeting 
place. Here I was the guest of a comrade 
named Taylor, a photographer by profession. 
I recall the memory of his wite who died 
under tragic circumstances in London. Her 
death made a big headline sensation. This 
notice was cut out and kept by me but when 
my first imprisonment came, most of my 
personal papers were lost and as a result 
many an interesting and sometimes exciting 
meeting that had been reported, was for- 
gotten. It needed, however, but a word from 
someone to bring flooding back a host of 
memories. Morrison’s letter to me did this. 

The difference of approach between R. C. 
Morrison and myself can be iudged by the 
Justice correspondence: 

Justice, London, was the weekly organ of 
the Social Democratic Federation. Actual 
date of each issue of the paper in which it was 
published appears above each letter. 


Saturday, February 17, 1906- 


Sir—At a time when we are concerned with 
the cowardly tactics of the Radicals at Cam- 
borne. it is well, perhaps, that we should sit 
in judgment on ourselves. The present letter 
is neither an attack on the policy of the S.D.F. 
nor on any particular branch or active com- 
rades in the cause of progress and working- 
class emancipation. But recently the nresent 
writer has been attending the debates held in 
connection with one of the most advanced, 
most progressive, and most efficient of the 
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London branches of our organisation. On 
one occasion it dealt with the relationship be- 
tween Emersonian philosophy and Socialism, 
on another with the basis of Social Democracy, 
and on a third with Socialism made easy. On 
each occasion I took occasion to differ from 
the lecturer, differing from the comrade who 
lectured upon the “Basis of Social Democracy” 
upon the question of the ethical basis of its 
economics, and with the third lecture upon 
the question of “State v. Scientific Socialism”, 
my attitude upon this question corresponding 
with that of Hyndman and other leaders in 
our movement. During these discussions 
there have been present some of my secularist 
friends, who, in my opinion, have indulged in 
metaphysical sophistry. In theirs, however, 
they hold that they are quite sincere and 
honest. Nevertheless, my questions have not 
been answered, I have been accused of giving 
the lead to individualistic quibbling, and in- 
formed that elementary Socialistic lectures 
did not take into account the scientific side 
of the subject. For my part, I hold that Soc- 
ialism is essentially scientific and that we 
should not convert our economics into a faith 
we are not prepared to defend, or into a re- 
ligion, the essential note of which is bigotry 
and dogmatism. Yet I must confess Socialists 
are too prone to do this, and I, therefore, 
appeal to my comrades to give a fair hearing 
to what they consider to be the “arrant non- 
sense” of the opposition, and to remember 
that before their conversion possibly Socialism 
was “arrant nonsense” to them. We know 
what persecution is, let us therefore, in the 
name of the liberty for which we strive, not 
seek to prevent the propagation of ideas and 
the freedom of sneech for which our fore- 
fathers fought.—Yours fraternally, 
Guy A. ALDRED 


Saturday, February 24, 1906 


Dear Comrade—As one who took part in 
preventing the freedom of speech complained 
of by comrade Guy A. Aldred in last week’s 
Justice, and as the reputation of our branch 
may suffer if no reply is made, perhaps you will 
allow me to explain. The Southwark branch 
have been holding a series of Sunday evening 
propaganda lectures (not debates, as comrade 
Aldred says). A large .proportion of our 
audiences are beginners. Such an occasion 
was clearly not the time to indulge in a dis- 
cussion as to the merits of any particular 
school of Socialist thought. All that I was 
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concerned about was to make clear the root 
principle upon which all Socialists are agreed 
—viz., that the means of life should be owned 
and controlled by the whole people. There- 
fore I refused to be drawn because I coula 
foresee that the result would be much the 
same as it had been on previous Sundays, the 
effect of the lecture would be nullified, and 
most of the audience would have gone home 


dazed and bewildered, and wondering what _ 


it had all been about. Now, as regards the 
secularist friends who were also “closur2d”. 
That their questions were either sincere or 
honest I do not believe, because while I was 
speaking they paid little or no attention, but 
sat laughing and talking, so much so that 
comrade Aldred himself had to rebuke them, 
and comrade Mrs. Spackman, who was. in the 
chair, informed me afterwards that she was 
several times on the point of asking them 
either to keep order or to leave the meeting. 
Now I submit that it would have been a 
flagrant abuse of the privilege of free speech 
to have allowed these individuals, as un- 
fortunately they had been allowed on previous 
occasions, to practically monopolise both 
questions and discussion with their ‘“meta- 
physical sophistry”. The. relief of our sorely- 
tried audience at the attitude I took up, could 
be almost felt, and was well-exvressed in 
joyful tones by comrade Sims. of Bermondsey 
Branch. In conclusion. the Southwark 
S.D.F. are out to make Socialists: they are 
no respecters of persons; all metaphysical 
sophists, individualistic quibblers. and di2lec- 
tic jugglers they treat with scant ceremony. 
And just because of that, the cause of Social 
Democracy is making rapid progress in 
Southwark.—Yours fraternally. 
—Rost. C. Morrison 


P.S.—Speaking in Regent’s Park for Kentish 
Town Branch on the morning of the same 
day, I answered 15 questions put in succession 
by one of the audience. Not much limitation 
of free speech about that!—R.C.M. 


Sir—I am in entire agreement with your 
valued correspondent, Mr. Guy A. Aldred, in 
urging Socialist lecturers in addressing their 
own comrades. (and incidentally one or two 
“strangers to the faith’ who may attend in- 
door lectures) to go a little beyond the 
elementary ad la “Britain for the British” 
Socialism and occasionally deal with the 
matter from a scientific standpoint. I. mv- 
self, have this winter “done” nearly all the 


have been surprised to find very 
allt eae Jesturere who can handle the 
5 cally. 
yy Scie comrade Quelch take some of 
these gentlemen in hand, say once a week, 
and polish them up 2 bit. It would be an 
aducation to the speakers themselves and g 
real boon to the intelligent Socialist auditor. 
Yours fraternally, 

FREDERICK Howarp 


Saturday, March 3, 1906 
THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


Dear Comrade—As comrade Morrison has 
introduced personal particulars which I ex- 
cluded as being irrelevant to the moral of my 
letter, I should be extremely grateful if you 
would allow me to correct his statements in 
a controversy in which I do not seek the last 
word. Having been allowed to do this, I shall 
not trespass further on your valuable space 
in reference to this dispute. In the first place, 
as one who has twice addressed the Sunday 
evening meeting of the Southwark Branch 
during the present year. allow me to state 
that open discussion and questions have al- 
ways followed the lecture. And I suppose, 
when a lecturer asks for open discussion, he 
does not mean open so far as he is capable 
of answering it, but open so long and so far 
as it is relevant to the nature of the lecture. 
I come now to comrade Morrison’s lecture 
“Socialism Made Easy”. “Such an occasion,” 
he says, “was clearly not the time to indulge 
in a discussion as to the merits of any par- 
ticular school of Socialist thought.” But 
nobody sought to raise such a discussion, least 
of all the present writer, who has time after 
time clearly defined the attitude of the various 
schools of Socialist thought, and shown that 
the most practicable and consistent is that. 
adopted by the S.D.F. The only question I 
asked referred to the question of State 
Socialism and majority rule as opposed to 
scientific Socialism. And as the speaker did 
not distinguish between the two. but seemed 
to be under the impression that both were 
the same. I urged upon him the need to draw 
a distinction. In this I should have received 
the hearty support of comrade Hyndman had 
he been present. But comrade Morrison 
twitted me with thinking for myself, and 
refused fo answer. So much for his free 
speech. To say that on the same morning he 
answered 2. number of onestions rlsewher? ‘s 
no reply. A practical adherence to the right 
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of free speech is not shown by the number of 
questions answered, but in the manner of 
answering questions. And that spirit is shown 
by too few Socialists. Many a lecturer will 
apply an adjective to some politician, which 
he has culled from the current Justice, and 
not understand its reference. It is against 
this spirit that I war. And but for the 
questions asked by those who differed from 
me, many a lecture of mine would have fallen 
flat. Lecturers are not infallible, and there 
is no reason why Socialists should fear free 
speech. A scheme of social economy which 
can withstand the dialectical skill of a 
Bradlaugh and a G. W. Foote, does not need 
to be degraded into an ecclesiastical dogma. 
Essentially scientific, it will gain more by the 
establishment than by the suppression of free 
speech; and if I thought it did not, I should 
not be a Socialist. For the rest, the fact that 
some of the most active members of the 
Southwark Branch endorse the attitude that 
I have taken up on this question is my all- 
sufficient justification—yYours fraternally, 
Guy A. ALDRED 


Saturday, March 20, 1906 
FREE SPEECH 
Dear Comrade—As comrade Aldred has 


generously allowed me the last word in this 
controversy, at least so far as he and I are 
concerned, I shall not abuse his generosity, 
but will be brief. Comrade Aldred has stated 
his case very clearly in his two letters; but, 
nevertheless, I am still of the same opinion— 
namely, that it is the duty of a speaker to see 
that his lecture is not side-tracked, and to 
refuse to be drawn into any discussion on a 
minor issue not immediately connected with 
his lecture, if he thinks there is a danger that 
the main points he has made will be lost sight 
of by so doing. If I have offended comrade 
Aldred by my action, I am sorry; but, under 
Similar circumstances, I should again act in 
the same way. Our comrade is a hard worker 
for Socialism; his “Parliamentary Gossip” is 
bright and interesting, and probably as he 
gets a little older and gains more experience 
in the movement he may alter his opinion; 
for, after all, in these matters to quote 
Rousseau’s words, “Experience is the best 
schoolmaster”.—Fraternally yours, 
Rost. C. Morrison 


I do not think that age or experience proved 
very useful as a Socialist schoolmaster in the 
case of R. C. Morrison. Indeed, I would say 
that the end established beyond all doubt 
that he never attended any Socialist school. 


8. FRED MONTAGUE 


European experience shows that the 
parliamentary system is not satisfactory. 


Hailing roughly from the same district as 
mr. C. Morrison, and closely associated with 
him in North London propaganda, was Fred 
Montague. Both persons afterwards demon- 
strated how natural it was for a Social 
Democrat to become a Capitalist Imperialist 
and war-monger. Both ended up in the House 
of Lords, where Montague still sits as Lord 
Amwell, having discovered that Labourism is 
no longer exactly true. All this never occurred 
to him whilst he was pursuing his mediocre 
careerist path. During my activity in Clerk- 
enwell I came in contact with Morrison, more 
on the South side of London’ than the North. 
For some reason he was very much admired 
by the Walworth branch of the S.D.F. Mon- 
tague I ran against mostly in North London. 
If I relate the careers of these people as I 
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came in contact with them, and so seem to go 
beyond the time element of my story, the fact 
is understandable and the result quite inter- 
esting. It shows that my first impressions 
were right and it traces the evolution of my 
environment. It explains the soil in which I 
developed as well as traces my own growth. 
Of actual growth there was not much. It was 
the fact of the rightness of my first 
conclusions in relation to parliamentary 
aspirations, careerism, and opportunism that 
was demonstrated. Instinctively I was a Soc- 
ialist. Education and experience never made 
Socialists out of my contemporaries in the 
S.D.F. 

At the time of my joining the S.D.F., John 
Burns was the subject of bitter denunciation 
by the Social Democrats for becoming a 


Cabinet Minister and attending Royal levees. 
Today. it is known that Burns defined and 
anticipated the careerist ineptitude of Social 
Democracy. By its nature and organisation, 
and despite all its street-corner loudmouth- 
ness, Social Democracy is anti-Socialist 
organisation. It has no idea of working-class 
struggle and is pledged to defend the capital- 
ist state. 

Whether the Social Democrat is an avowed 
opportunist or pretends to be a revolutionary, 
his attitude towards revolutionary struggle is 
the same. 

It took Montague a very long time to 
realise this truth for he joined the Social 
Democrats in 1894, ten years before I did. I 
reached the conclusion of Social-Democratic 
ineptitude within a year of joining the S.D-F. 
{ realised rapidly that parliamentarism was 
not the way. 

I do not claim that I am more able than 
the charlatan Labour leaders and Social 
Democrats. I had the insight of honesty. 
I realised that parliamentarians are careerists 
and have no vision. That is why they have 
been pandering down the years. 

In those days, Montague spoke offen from 
the S.D.F. platform in Finsbury Park. Jack 
Webb, who died some years ago, used to speak 
from the same platform. Webb was a rough 
diamond in the true sense. The contrast he 
offered to Montague was amazing. Montague 
was a well-spoken, likeable type of platform 
speaker. Webb was rude, crude, and revolt- 
ing. Yet he spoke sincerely and truthfully. 
I also spoke on this platform and when all 
three speakers followed each other, there was 
a great contrast. 

As evidence of its capitalist constitution- 
alism, the Socialist Standard, organ of the 
S.P.G.B., in its issue for February 1956, re- 
produced, with permission, from the Daily 
Mail for December 16, 1955, an article by Lord 
Amwell, entitled Why I Quit the Labour 
Party. To me, it seems that he chose a nice 
time to quit, after he had got as far in poli- 
tics as he could. 

Since Montague made such a belated con- 
fession in the columns of the Daily Mail he 
might have advised his readers that I had 
anticipated his denunciations of the Labour 
Party, to his knowledge, fifty years before. 

The S.P.G.B. patting him on the back today 
reminds me that Montague was not afraid to 
“cross swords” with the S.P.G.B. through the 
medium of the Socialist Standard. He was 
quite sound on economics and often scored. 
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I went one better than Montague and met 


Fitzgerald, of the S.P.G.B., in debate, in 
ndsey in 1906. : 
iC Monbaaue used to speak also at Highbury 
Corner, Islington, at the same time as I did, 
during this period that we were both in the 
S.D.F. He was born in Clerkenwell, like my- 
self, but is ten years older that Tam. He was 
orn in 1876. 
: I never associated much with Montague, 
The man did not like me. I saw through him 
and his colleagues. : 
Montague’s biography in Who’s Who for 
1947 (before be became Baron Amwell) 
reveals the man’s outlook. This states: 


GUE, Frederick, C.B.E. 1946; M.P. (Lab.) 
wae tango Dec. 1923-31, and since 1935; b. Clerk- 
enwell, London, 1876....- Self-educated. | Newsboy; 
shop-assistant; free-lance journalist; with leading 
London Agencies as advertisement copy-writer; Parlia- 
mentary Agent, Labour Party; Political Organiser; 
joined 18th Bn. (S.) K.R.R.C., 1915; served France and 
Belgium; commissioned 1917; served Egypt and Pales- 
tine; Egyptian Military Schools (full Lieut.; teacher 
Commercial Subjects); Under-Secretary of State for 
Air, 1929-31; Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Transport, 1940-41; Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, 1941-42; Alderman Islington 
Borough Council, 1919-25. 


I do not think that this reads much like 
the record of a Socialist. It is a record of a 
man seeking to secure a career through 
parliamentarism and willing and anxious to 
find a place in the sun under capitalism, The 
entire thinking is capitalist thinking— 
militarism, servitude, snobbery. 

His Social Democratic associations are for- 
gotten; yet it was his Social Democratic 
activity and platform work that enabled him 
to get where he is today. 

He forgets something else that those of us 
who lived in Clerkenwell or Islington and 
were in the S.D.F. in 1904 or thereabouts 
remember. Fenner Brockway, in his Inside 
the Left, 1938, writes (page 26): 


Fred Montague, afterwards Under-Secretary for 
Air in the Government of 1929-31, was down on his 
luck in those days, selling a healing ointment in vari- 
ous London markets; previously he had been a very 
able full-time propagandist on one of the vans run 
by the “Clarion”. 


No mention of the ointment episode ap- 
pears in Who’s Who. It would have been so 
crude to recall this fact! 

Brockway’s reference, combined with the 
Who’s Who account, means that Montague 
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was prepared to do anything and say any- 
thing in order to advance his position. 

The Socialist Standard also ignores this 
feature of Montague’s activity, and heads its 
article: 


LORD AMWELL AND THE LABOUR PARTY 
Pointed Criticism by Early Member of the S.D.F. 


Surely, howeyer, Amwell had forgotten, 
long since, to think as a member of the S.D.F. 
Bad as that organisation was potentially, it 
did not believe, at the time of my membership, 
in its members becoming Ministers of the 
Crown and upholding capitalist war. Its 
great campaign against John Burns was that 
he became a Cabinet Minister and the S.D.F.- 
ers, including Montague, circulated the pam- 
phlet: Judas Iscariot! John Burns’ Verdict 
on Himself. 

Strangely enough, when Montague and his 
colleagues deserted Social Democracy to be- 
come militarists and murderers, John Burns 
took a hold of himself and proudly returned 
to obscurity and Socialist Anti-Militarism. 
He was never the renegade that the Labour 
Party upholders rejoiced in becoming. 

The Editorial Committee of the S.P.G.B. 
introduced Montague’s statement with this 
strange uncritical comment: 


It is of more than passing interest because Frederick 
Montague, besides having been Labour M.P. and havy- 
ing held office in the Labour Government, was a mem- 
ber of the Social Democratic Federation at the time 
members broke away to form the S.P.G.B. in 1904. 
He had joined the S.D.F in 1894 and the I.1..P. in 
1895 (dual membership being quite an accepted thing 
at that time) and later became a member of the 
Labour Party. The SD.F. which. after some changes 
of name, had reverted to its earlier name, lost mem- 
bership and influence and disappeared early in the 
second world war. In 1939, the last year in which it 
appeared among the organisations affiliated to the 
Labour Party (with a membership reduced to 500) 
Fred Montague was their delegate at the Labour 
Party Conference. 

All this gives interest to Lord Amwell’s reason for 
leaving the party that he has supported for so long. 
Many of the points he makes are in line with S.P.G.B. 
arguments, 


Then we have the Daily Mail account of 
Amwell’s career, actually culled from Who’s 
Who: 

One-time newsboy and shop assistant, Lord Amwell. 
Frederick Montague as he then was, sat as Labour 
M.P. for West Islington from 1923 to 1931 and from 
1935 to 1947. He was Under-Secretary of State for 
Air. 1929-31; Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport, 1940-41; and Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 1941-42. He was 
created Baron in 1947. 


Then follows the article. 


WHY I QUIT THE LABOUR PARTY 

I quit, but not: to cross any floor, only to be free. I 
want freedom to say without embarrassment that 
which I feel ought to be said about today’s labour 
politics and industrial tactics. 

Clement Attlee’s departure provides the occasion by 
loosening certain ties of personal loyalty. 

Labour was never very clear in its Socialist theory 
but I, for one, hoped for the best. Today's attempt at 
“refashioning Socialism as a philosophy and finding 
practical programmes to meet the needs of the times” 
has resulted in grounding the principles by which the 
movement was originally inspired. Such is my view 
and here are some of my reasons for holding it. 

“Welfare” has nothing whatsoever to do with 
Socialism, and constitutes no “silent revolution”. It did 
not originate with the Labour Party and was not op- 
posed by any party. It is not a party issue. That “ras- 
cally” Tories yoted against the Welfare State is not true, 
Naturally Tories wanted their own way on details, but 
they no more voted against the principle than Labour 
voted against having an Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

It is a little disgusting to mislead electors by taking 
advantage of popular ignorance of Parliamentary 
procedure in the interest of vote-catching. 

I have no objection to “Welfare”. We live in a keen 
Capitalist world that must be allowed to work or we 
starve. But I do object to the substitution of it for 
what we are supposed to stand for and the conse- 
quent neglect of more fundamental things. Especially 
do I object to calling the Beveridge system Socialist 
and claiming fundamental change for it, silent or not. 

It is not true that “poverty has been wiped out in 
Pritain for ever”, as Attlee told the Russians. The 
authoritative figure of persons in receipt of public 
assistance is 1,600,000. These are not all old persons 

The fact is that “Welfare” implies the continued 
existence of the inherited and the disinherited— 
Disraeli’s “Two Nations”. It is made a substitute for 
Sccialism on the ground that it involves a redistribution 
of national income—the alleged silent revolution. But 
Socialism is not the redistribution of money income. 
It is production for use and the distribution of that. . . 

Labour in face of tremendous problems seems to 
me to be playing the old unclean party game. 
peddling for votes on the “Ninepence for fourpence” 
and “Big loaf instead of little loaf” pattern. I have 
no use for it. I think the propaganda of Transport 
House shocking in its mendacity and its appeal to 
cuvidity. Not thus was a loveable movement made 

I want also to show that social reform in history 
has always been a process of “tidying up” when the 
cruder forms of exploitation have ceased to pay. 
There is no exception to this, and it makes a big 
difference once understood, to what We think about 
fundamentals and expediencies. 

So, I quit! 


I agree with every word of this article. 
Everything that Fred Montague writes is 
true. Why did he wait till he became a peer 
to say it? Did he not arrive at this eminence 
by misleading the electors? Did not the 
shocking propaganda of Transport House 
assist him in reaching his present position? 
The pill-seller in the markets of North Lon- 
don became the peer at Westminster—by the 
assistance of Transport House! He took his 
dope to the right market. Is that not so? 
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9. THE MAN WITH THE RED FLAG 


Whatever charity we owe to men’s persons, we 
owe none to their errors. 


Parliament has no place for the man with 
the Red Flag. Constitutionally, it does not 
recognise and cannot tolerate him. By the 
very act of taking his seat in the capitalisv 
assembly, the erstwhile Socialist betrays the 
workers’ cause. All that follows in the way 
of speaking and voting against the class from 
whose ranks he has risen, is natural and in- 
evitable. The history of paruamentarism 
from 1884 to 1956—the period commencing 
with John Burns, the Trafalgar Square 
orator, and ending with the elevation to an 
Earldom of Clement Attlee—demonstrates 
this truth. In the interval there was the 
sorry masquerade of the Rt. Hon. James 
Ramsay MacDonald, the first Labour Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

I reached the understanding of this truth 
in 1906. Writing fifty years later I am im- 
pelled to move forward to draw on the facts 
upholding my 1906 conclusions. The opinion 
was formed in 1906. The organised Labour 
movement was far behind me in under- 
standing. 

It is characteristic of parliamentarism that 
it should engage the workers in the impossible 
task of discovering honest representatives to 
play at capitalist legislation, instead of 
addressing itself to the Socialist education of 
the masses. For many years it intrigued the 
workers with the entertaining theory that 
Keir Hardie with his cloth cap and purple 
comforter was symbolical of the honest man 
in parliament. In 1906, I began to contest 
this idea and later wrote a denunciation of 
the Socialist worship of the dead. I shall 
come to this essay later. Here also I was 
right and the so-called movement was wrong. 

Social Democracy could not forgive John 
Burns when he entered the Liberal Cabinet 
in 1905, and assumed Court Dress a year later. 
But when Ramsay MacDonald became Labour 
Premier and assumed Court Dress in 1924 it 
was obvious that the Keir Hardie tradition 
was an idle conceit.- The Ramsay MacDonald 
of 1924 was as great a contrast to the Keir 
Hardie of 1892 as the John Burns of 1905. He 
wore Court Dress to as little proletarian pur- 
pose. But he demonstrated. with the ennsent, 
of Keir Hardie’s disciples, that the cloth cap 
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orter were inconsistent with 
anid DurpIe @ riementerist The irony that 
the Labour Parliamentarians applicd to Burns, 
arrayed in his Court bravery in 1905, applied 
to the entire Labour Government of nineteen 
years after: “All for the Cause!” !! It 
applies today when Anti-Socialist public 
schoolboy Hugh Gaitskell heads the Labour 

i ntarians. 

re that from 1892 to 1914, when 
the war collapsed the Labour movement, 
parliamentarism, posing as Socialism, but 
working to preserve capitalism and monarch- 
ism, “agitated” the working class over the 
distressful difference between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee! 

Keir Hardie and John Burns were returned 
to parliament at the General Election of 1892. 
Hardie held that it was the duty of the Labour 
Party in the House always to sit in opposition, 
until they were strong enough to form a 
Labour Government! Burns held that the 
Labour Party might as well sit on the Libera] 
benches. One meant a Court Dress in 1905 
and the other in 1924! And instead of Labour 
agreeing to call itself “Liberalism”, the 
“Liberals” would agree to Labourism! Either 
way, Socialism was permeated out of existence. 
Yet an entire literature and an enthusiastic, 
but cheated, movement was founded on this 
petty squabble of personal interest, that sub- 
stituted a pretended parliamentary issue of 
great moment for the actual combatting of 
social wrong and the overthrow of class 
society. 

Parliamentarism is the perpetual deception 
of the proletariat. When one “honest” rev- 
resentative finally abandons the proletarian 
view of poverty, its cause and cure, another 
parliamentarian rises from the streets, and 
renews the workers’ hopes of securing some- 
thing from Westminster. Once more they 
are excited by nothing better than false ex- 
pectations: for the agitator remains true to 
labour only so long as he shares the workers’ 
lot and preserves the workers’ outlook. He 
cannot solve labour’s problem by developing 
into a capitalist careerist. And that is all 
that becoming practical and developing a 
“responsible” outlook means, 
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In 1884, two years before my birth, John 
Burns blossomed into fame because the 
workers were disappointed with the notorious 
Liberal-Labour men of the time. In contra- 
distinction to these, Burns expressed boldly 
and bluntly the opinion of the man working 
in a factory, because, after all, he was still 
working in the factory. All he said was 
vitiated, as it was subsequently to be denied, 
by his parliamentary ambitions. His fellow- 
workers, hearing him express their outlook, 
and not understanding the fatal nullifying 
logic of parliamentarism, looked upon him as 
a champion, unconditioned by circumstance. 
Ignorance of the law of interest, and its effect 
on vision, is the basis of parliamentary 
illusion. 

In June 1884, John Burns attended, as an 
opponent, a meeting held in favour of 
emigration, at the Kensington Vestry Hall. 
Amid interruptions and cries of ‘shame’, he 
declared that the real reason why the titled 
and wealthy people on the platform wanted 
to ship off the people was because they were 
afraid of social revolution. 

Burns was'of the same mind in February 
1886, when, at the London King’s College 
Conference on Emigration, he declared that 
the only emigration he could support, would 
be the emigration of two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the West-End, the people who jeered 
at the poverty of the workers. 

The same John Burns, but now a Cabinet 
Minister, speaking in the House of Commons, 
on May 30, 1906, declared that every effort 
made to train men for migration or emigra- 
tion had his energetic sympathy. 

That year I left the S.D.F. because I could 
not tolerate its parliamentary opportunism. 
Was I not right? In due course, hating my 
virile Socialist platform activity, Labour be- 
came His Majesty’s Government in 1924. 
Like John Burns, it supported emigration, 
which its members had opposed formerly. It 
can be seen that the substitution of emigra- 
tion for Socialism as a “cure” for poverty, 
expressed the logic and the dismal failure of 
parliamentarism. 

Writing in Justice for July 12, 1884, on “Our 
Mining Population”, John Burns described 
the miners’ calling as “one that necessitates 
a robust constitution, but the starvation rate 
of wage precludes the possibility of a good 
physique ...the marvel is that so much 
sobriety and intelligence is possible under 
such depressing conditions.” 

He contrasted the lot of these “simply 


profit-making machines to build up large 
joriunes for the mine-owner”, witn the latter’s 
lot “luxuriating on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, or gliding up the Bosphorus in a 
steam yacht, purchased out of the unpaid 
labour of the miners.” 

In September 1884, Burns criticised severely 
the 17th sitting of the Trade Union Congress. 
The constituents of the congress were the 
wealth producers of Great Britain, who 
wished it to function as a Labour Parliament. 
He doubted if it would even discuss the 
question of unemployment. He objected to 
the congress being praised for its moderation 
by the capitalists as a sure sign of its im- 
potence. Its service to the workers was 
measured by capitalist disapprobation. To 
accept and rejoice in congratulations from 
non-producers was to countenance the exist- 
ing state of society. 

“In all our coal and iron districts,” declared 
Burns, giving point to this denunciation, “the 
same cry is heard ‘no work to be got’; and 
what is worse, where work is going, it is at 
starvation wages.” 

During 1905 and 1906, I applied Burns’ 
sound test. I saw then, as I see today, that it 
condemns all parliamentarism, all this “Soc- 
ialism” to which “Europe’—that is European 
Capitalism—turned in 1956. 

In Justice for January 24, 1885, Burns pub- 
lished “An Open Letter to Trade Unionists”, 
describing, with great eloquence, the lot of 
the unemployed. They are subject to every 
indignity peculiar to poverty, outcasts of 
civilisation, spurned by the creatures for 
whom they have over-produced. He con- 
cludes “that the industrial life of today is 
such as to necessitate a complete revolution.” 

Burns adds: 


“Palliatives are useless; these symptoms 
that we witness today are but the inevitable 
outcome of the disease that society has 
suffered from since commercialism has held 
its sway. The remedy is not to be found in 
smooth words, or plausible transitory pana- 
ceas from the owning classes. It can only be 
secured by the workers demanding their full 
share of the wealth they produce, and insist- 
ing upon their rights to live like men and be 
citizens of an industrial commonwealth.” 


} Keir Hardie delivered his maiden speech in 
Parliament on Tuesday, February 7, 1893, in 
moving an amendment to the address on the 
unemployed question. He declared that his 
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amendment was intended as a vote of censure 
on the Government because any government 
that ignored unemployment was unworthy ot 
public contidence. 

The day before the unemployed demon- 
strated near Westminster and were batoned 
by the police. This synchromsed with the 
royal opening of parliament and so gave point 
to Hardie’s amendment. Their fate did not 
trouble Burns, who had made his name during 
the previous decade, organising the unem- 
ployed. A year later he declared that if he 
had been present when the amendment was 
moved he would have voted against it, as 
Hardie exaggerated the number out of work. 

This was a scandalous suggestion but then 
it is only in the same category as the indiffer- 
ence to this question of the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1924, and the partiality of its 
members for royal dining and wining whilst 
the workers starved. The clever paraphrase 
that ironically summed up Burns’s indiffer- 
ence applies to every parliamentarian. 


“John Burns is in Parliament, 
All’s right with the world.” 


But Burns excused his inaction with sound 
Socialist reasoning that destroyed entirely 
the case for all parliamentarism: 


“I do not believe in building cruisers in 
order to find work for unemployed labourers 
and navvies, or for engineers and shipwrights, 
even if I had a shipyard in my constituency. 
Further, as a Socialist, I am, as I have ever 
been, against Labour Colonies, Municipal 
Workshops, and such economic nostrums as 
find favour with fledgling economists of the 
ae and the embryonic statesmen of the 
1.L.P. 


If this condemned Hardie for agitating in 
Parliament, it condemned Burns for sitting 
there. 

Burns still denounced thrift. Speaking at 
the Trade Union Congress, in September 1894, 
he declared that thrift was invented by 
capitalist rogues to deprive honest fools of 
their due, and commercial enterprise, like 
patriotism, was too often the last resort of 
commercial vultures like Jabez Balfour and 
American millionaires. 

Obviously, this was the same John Burns, 
as attended the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference, held at Princes Hall, London, on 
January 28, 29, and 30, 1885, to discuss the 
best way of establishing more equitable re- 
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lations between Capital and Labour. On the 
very Iirst day, Burns, in aggressive mooa, tola 
tune conrerence that worxing men haa nov 
much ume to stuay politeness, and that 11 
was impossibie tor the tather of a Iamily to 
ge thrifty. ; : Dai 
puccessiul parliamentarism, however, re- 
quires tne preaching of thrilt to the working 
cass. The rarliamentarians aid so during tne 
wirst World War, and later, whilst members or 
tune Labour Government—that is, at a time 
when they, personaily, were spending at a 
rate that must have been princely compared 
with their spending power whilst working in 
the mine and factory. This fact justifies me 
not being surprised when the Rt. Hon. John 
Burns, speaking in the House of Commons, 
on May 30, 19U8, substituted thrift tor Soc- 
ialism. He declared that it was necessary to 
encourage thrift amongst the workers, to see 
that they did not mis-spend their wages, or 
divert them to less worthy ends than the 
donation or unemployed benefit funds! 

I turn back to the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference to discover how Burns acquired 
the power to insult the workers in this way. 
On the third day, John Burns declared that 
there was no freedom for the workers so long 
as wage-slavery existed, and told how he had 
lost his job for attending the Conference as a 
Social Democratic delegate. He denounced 
profit-sharing as a delusive bait to goad the 
workers on to greater intensity of toil, and 
Saw a revolution “germinating in the bowels 
of society through the inequalities of condition 
which prevailed.” Burns ridiculed the idea 
that capital could be moralised by education, 
for the capitalist developed and prostituted 
education against the interest of the worker. 

“Moralise capital!” he exclaimed in scorn- 
ful query. “You might as well attempt to 
moralise the boa-constrictor that had its coils 
around the body of its victim. Could you 
moralise the retired capitalist out of his 300 
Square miles of deer forest, or out of his 
steam yacht, or out of the guinea orchid he 
wore in his button-hole?” 

The logic of this speech is as powerful to- 
day as when Burns delivered it in 1885. 
Fundamentally, nothing has altered except 
the social standing of the parliamentary 
representative. Burns retired from public 
life, and Ramsay MacDonald succeeded to his 
public importance. The parliamentarism of 
the one failed as completely to alter the terms 
of the case put forward as the parliamen- 
tarism of the other. The masses applauded 
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Burns in 1885, because his statement was apt 
and true. It remains apt and true. As such, 
it is the unanswerable case for social revolu- 
tion. Which means Anti-Parliamentarism. 

“Our Position” was an excellent essay which 
John Burns contributed to Justice for Novem- 
ber 13, 1886. It denounced powerfully organ- 
ised religion, tawdry patriotism, and police 
repression. It declared that the revolution 
was irresistible and inevitable. And it con- 
tained this classic condemnation of ALL 
Labour Parliamentarians: 


“Politicians have promised reforms without 
end, and the result of all their palaver is the 
present hopeless condition of the people. 
Theirs the sweets of office and £5,000 a year; 
for the workers, the gall and wormwood of an 
impoverished life and a premature grave.” 


In this article. Burns impeached “the fawn- 
ing attitude of the Shiptons, the Potters, and 
the Burnetts, who dance attendance at Sand- 
ringham upon the Prince of Wales, to thank 
him and his flunkeys” as “fraudulent pan- 
derers to royalty” who begged charity “instead 
of helping to remove the causes that render 
it possible for princes to exist and honest 
men to starve”. 

A week later, at Trafalgar Square, he again 
denounced them by name, to the cheers of 


oA HO. ONT BURN ne ma 


ere CP ALP PRIMEMINISTER he 


the assembled workers, for “dining that day 
off the game which was presented to them 
last week at Sandringham by the Prince of 
outdoor relief paupers, Albert Edward.” 

At this meeting, Burns moved a resolution 
that was carried with acclamation, repudia- 
ting “the representative character assumed 
by the traitors of Labour who have betrayed 
the rights of Labour by thanking the Prince 
for charity instead of demanding justice for 
the workers.” 

He then waved the red flag and called for 
three cheers for the social revolution. 

Burns went the same way as the Shiptons, 
the Potters, and the Burnetts. His criticism 
of them afterwards applied with considerable 
force to himself. On November 13, 1906, he 
was present, with a host of Princes, Dukes, 
Earls, Lords, Bishops, Generals, at a State 
banquet given in honour of the King and 
Queen of Norway. On January 28, 1907, he 
dined with the Royal Family at Windsor 
Castle. On Saturday, February 23, he was 
present, with the Dukes of Argyll and 
Buccleuch, at a large dinner party given by 
King Edward VII at Buckingham Palace. 
Four months later, he was in attendance with 
other Cabinet Ministers at the final. levee of 
“the season” at St. James’s Palace. 

In 1907, the Labour Parliamentarians con- 
trasted the Burns of 1907 with the Burns of 
1886. Fifteen years later, these 
same parliamentarians were 
falling over each other to be 
present at the wedding of the 
grand-daughter of Edward VII 
at Westminster Abbey, as part 
of the 2,000 selected persons 
admitted to the Abbey. The 
following year they were dining 
with Viscount and Viscountess 
Astor, at a dinner given to King 
George V and Queen Mary, at 
which all manner and degree 
of Lords and Ladies, and 
capitalist commoners were pre- 
sent. And Ramsay MacDonald, 
without waiting to become 
either a Privy Councillor or a 
Cabinet Minister, was dining 
-with the King. 

Of course these people could 
not criticise the John Burns of 
1907 anv further. With that 
renegade. thev were ovvosee 
onlv to the John Burns of 1886 
to the agitator and proletarian, 
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If Burns was right in objecting to Shipton, 
Potter, and Burnett dining with the Prince of 
Wales in 1886; if the Labour Parliamentarians 
were right in objecting to Burns dining with 
the same Prince, then Edward VII, in 1906; 
I was right in leaving the S.D.F. in 1906, and 
entering upon a campaign which has con- 
tinued down the years, of objecting to Labour 
leaders-dining with royalty as a necessary €x- 
pression of parliamentarism. 

Dining with royalty is inseparable from 
parliamentarism and that “Socialism by 
Evolution” program which Ramsay Mac- 
Donald applauded in his chairman’s address 
to the 1907 Annual Conference of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party at Derby. It is opposed 
to the class instinct and feeling of the working 
class. That is shown by the workers’ approval 
of Burns in 1885 and their enthusiasm, later, 
for those who denounced him as “Judas 
Iscariot”. Parliament is the counter-revolu- 
tion and must tend to negate working-class 
outlook and interests. It can never express 
or serve them. 

I have seen parliamentarism negate Soc- 
ialism for capitalist thrift and emigration. 
I have watched it transform Socialism into 
the watchdog of hereditary institutions. 

Speaking in Battersea Park, in June 1892, 
John Burns declared himself a Republican. 
Interviewed by the Idler, the following Jan- 
uary, he emphasised his opposition to throne 
and altar and his belief in a Workers’ Indus- 
trial Republic. At the General Elections of 
1892, 1895, 1900, and 1906, his Parliamentary 
Election Address to the Battersea Electors 
contained the following paragraph: 


“As a candidate, dealing with immediate 
questions, and asking your votes, I am in 
favour of the following: ‘Abolition of the 
House of Lords and ALL Hereditary Institu- 
tions.’ ” 


Having become a Cabinet Minister in 1905, 
Burns explained at his election meetings in 
January 1906. that this declaration did not 


mean the abolition of the monarchy, but only. 


of the House of Lords! Now Attlee says it 
no longer means the abolition of the House 
of Lords. 

At the beginning of July 1907, Arthur 
Henderson, on behalf of the Labour Party, 
proposed to abolish the House of Lords as an 
irresponsible Chamber. The Rt. Hon. John 
Burns voted against this proposal! 

Subsequently, Arthur Henderson proved 


that Burns’s retrogression on the matter of 
hereditary authority was tho logic oO” 
parliamentarism, its natural and inevitable 
consequence. Henderson took the same Privy 
Councillors’ oath as Burns; served.in a wac 
cabinet that even Burns refused to serve in; 
and later became Home Secretary in a Labour 
Cabinet that created “Labour Lords”, under a 
Premier. who declared that he did not intend 
to attack the House of Lords! 

In 1893, because it was the thing to say to 
mislead the masses into supporting him, John 
Burns declared with vehemence: 


“Tt have not the slightest desire for office. 
It is for me to give hostages to disinterested- 
ness. ... My only way is by teaching and 
preaching, and convincing the people that 
hunting for the loaves whizh one denounces 
in other people has no charm for oneself. I 
would sooner be ‘plain John Burns’ than the 
‘Rt. Hon, John Burns, Premier of England’. 
... The fishes of office often stink. I don’t 
want money or office either. Office! I am 
prouder of my present office—Judue Advocate 
of the poor-—tian I should be of the premier- 
ship itself....The conviction is born in them 
that I am after neither office nor money, and 
they trust me.” 


These brave words thrilled the people, be- 
cause the logic of labour’s class-consciousness 
of wrong is anti-parliamentarian. The 
agitator, divorced from the workers en masse, 
does not count. Unfortunately and stupidly, 
the workers see their champion as something 
great in himself and so elect him to offices in 
which he must serve capitalism. 

In 1894, Burns defended himself against 
the attacks of the Labour movement, for re- 
fusing to censure and denounce Asquith, then 
Home Secretary, for the Featherstone 
shootings, after the latter had accepted full 
responsibility. Burns argued that “the local 
authorities and the magistrates were really 
to blame” and declared “that if men riot they 
must take the consequences, and not expect 
the amenities of law plus the benefits of 
Tevolutionary action.” 

Philip Snowden, subsequently Chancellor 
of! the Exchequer. and therefore second 
minister, in the first Labour Government, 
justified Burns’s attitude in 1907, as being the 
only one consistent with Parliamentarism. 
Writing in the Sheffield Guardian he insisted 
on the responsibility of the local authorities 
and magistrates but defended calling out the 
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military to quell strike-rioting.. He added: 


“We are hearing from some quarters the 
usual violent denunciation of the Government 
and the capitalists as murderers. Mr. Birrell 
is being put into the same chamber of horrors 
as Mr. Asquith, who happened to be Home 
Secretary at the time of the Featherstone 
riots. The Labour and Socialist movement 
has got beyond such wild, irresponsible, and 
unfounded talk as this. It might have been 
well to indulge in such extravagances when 
the movement had to fight to command a 
public hearing. But now the party is becom- 
ing recognised as worthy to be entrusted with 
the responsibility of administration, and it 
must show some sense of the fitness of things 
and some regard to fact and truth.” 


Which means that the Labour Parliament- 
ary denunciation of John Burns was bluff and 
clamour! 

During 1905 and 1906, I quoted repeatedly 
Karl Marx’s declaration that the struggle 
is between the Commune and the Empire, 
that parliamentarism leads to Empire, but 
that the workers’ interest is in a social re- 
public, something quite distinct from and 
opposed to the parliamentary joint stock re- 
public. Philip Snowden’s defence of Birrell, 
like John Burns’s defence of Asquith, sacri- 
ficed the workers’ struggle to the interests of 
Empire. 

Parliament has no place for the man with 
the Red Flag because the Red Flag is the 
banner of Anti-Parliamentarism. 


10. JOHN BURNS: ANECDOTAGE 


I would rather hear him in Hyde Park. 


I have explained the tremendous place 
occupied by John Burns in the London move- 
ment at the time that I joined the S.D.F. He 
typified the future development, and the 
place in class society, of the very organisa- 
tion that called him renegade. At that time, 
to my mind, he merited that epithet. “Judas 
Iscariot, John Burns’ Verdict on Himself” is a 
well-styled pamphlet . consisting of un- 
answerable quotations from his speeches. 
What the compilers did not understand was 
that it explained them even better than it 
explained Burns. When it comes to the Great 
War period, and the attitude adopted by 
Burns during that war, it will be discovered 
that John Burns possessed an instinctive 
love of Socialism and an understanding not 
possessed by any of the later parliamen- 
tarians. Even when he became a Cabinet 
Minister he loved to go to Henderson’s Book 
Shop in Charing Cross Road and ponder over 
the radical and libertarian papers. Despite 
the slanders of H. M. Hyndman and Joseph 
Burgess, John Burns was a keen student of 
Socialism. He had a mind for it. He also 
lacked the patience to toil for it. He wanted 
his place under capitalism. He craved recog- 
nition. He rejoiced in crowds, in tumult, and 
excitement. To him, this was life. When at 
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last a conflict arose between his understand- 
ing of principle and his appetite for glory, 
understanding won. I know not with what 
struggle or secret reluctance, but apparently, 
so far as the world could see, without one 
moment’s hesitation, John Burns decided 
that a man, styling himself a Socialist, could 
not support war. How different from the 
Morrisons and the Montagues who were so 
busy boosting the pamphlet, Judas Iscariot. 
When war came, they could not be quick 
enough to find a place for themselves in the 
ranks of the militarists. In due course, they 
got their reward.. They found themselves in 
the peerage. John Burns, until he _ died, 
wandered round London buying and reading 
Socialist literature. . 

I saw John Burns very often in Henderson’s 
book-shop, exchanging Socialist -repartee 
with “old man Henderson”, as the Socialists 
would say, or else with one of his two sons. 

Osbert Sitwell, in his Laughter in the 
Next Room, depicts Henderson’s shrewdness, 
clothed in an appearance of propaganda zeal. 

Henderson published, in a sixvenny book- 
let, Sitwell’s three satires, entitled The Win- 
tonbury Line “devoted to an active and a 
great historic personage”. -..- - os 

Sitwell adds: 
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“This pamphlet was published by the late 
Mr. Henderson, of “The Book Shop”, in the 
Charing Cross Road, an elderly Scottish 
Socialist in a brown tweed suit, with a flaming 
red tie, spectacles, and a Trotskyite beard. 
He was very kind and genial in spite of a 
certain cynicism of appearance, as well as 
enterprising, and under his auspices the 
volume sold at Albert Hall ‘Hands Off Russia’ 
meetings and elsewhere in such great num- 
bers—though without profit to myself, for I 
had neglected to ask for a contract—that for 
many years it remained my best-known 
work.” 


In 1905-6, the workers of London, like the 
workers elsewhere, and like children of all 
times, preferred anecdotage to thought. John 
Burns gave them plenty of anecdotage. The 
stories about him obscured his merits even 
from himself, and made his stature paltry. 
He clowned when he was born to defy and to 
recreate. He got some leisure and a measure 
of security but he sacrificed his manhood 
and wasted his oratory. He refound himself 
with sadness, I am sure. This was the pen- 
alty: to be sad and silent when he should 
have rejoiced and have heen bold with 
speech. Silence had to be the magic of his 
utterance, 

I did not know John Burns intimately. I 
knew him as a speaker, in Clerkenwell, and 
not in his own haunt, Battersea. I knew him 
in Charing Cross Road, as a pamphlet 
searcher and lover of Socialist papers. I 
heard the anecdotage retailed by his audi- 
ence while he spoke. I heard it spoken as a 
kind of scandal behind his back when he was 
roaming along the booksellers’ row or quest- 
ing in the Book Shop. I found it good. Once, 
strolling along the Embankment, he met A. 
G. Gardiner, and said to him what he had 
said before: “When Ibsen said, ‘the strongest 
man is he who stands alone’, he had John 
Burns in his eye.” Gardiner repeated the 
story—as he was intended to do. The story 
is a little cheap, unless the mixed joke and 
assertion was said in a certain way. Those 
who knew Burns, as I did, would know that 
Burns would say it in just the right way. 

In London, his oratory made him famous. 
At one meeting, it was sometime during 1905, 
a speaker was preceding him on the plat- 
form. He said: “A man’s a man for a’ that. 
as Burns says.” The audience rose with 
cheers: for “good old John”. 

Attacking his Tory opponents, Burns said 


of two somewhat young ones, not long down 
from Oxford but intent on their place in 
politics and society, yet determined to keep 
their class pose: “The only difference be- 
tween them is that one 1s strawberry and the 
other vaniila—they’re both ices.” 

Of a somewhat acrid person who was re- 
ported to be suffering from stomach trouble, 
Burns said: “What can you expect of a man 
who has drunk nothing but vinegar for forty 
years?” 

On one occasion he rendered aid to ag 
member of the Royal Artillery who had been 
injured and asked if the man was hurt. 
Burns admired his reply and told it to a 
meeting: “The men of the Royal Artillery 
are sometimes killed, but never hurt.” 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
offered him the Cabinet seat, John Burns 
replied: “Well, Sir Henry, this is the most 
popular thing you have done.” 

I don’t think that his reply to an S.DF. 
challenge at a meeting was quite so good. 
Of course, I heard the story within a few 
minutes of Burns being questioned and 
making his reply. His opponents were fuming 
with rage. The answer did not make me 
fume. My anger turned to ice. It seemed 
mean as though the author’s oratory had 
turned sour. The questioner had recalled 
the meeting at which John Burns had said 
that no man was worth more than £500 a 
year. Without a moment’s hesitation, Burns 
replied: 


“Sir, I am a Trade Unionist. The trade 
union wage for Cabinet Minister is £2,000 a 
year. Would you have me a blackleg?” 


A great deal of comment could be made on 
this speech. One could use it to analyse 
Trade Unionism and to denounce profes- 
sional agitation. I will not go into that here. 
as it is no part of biography. All that could 
be said and done I said to myself at the time. 
I did not like the humour. TI did not forgive 
Burns for indulging in it until he had the 
courage to walk out of the Cabinet. That is 
another course that I will recall later. It 
belongs to my period of strong war resistance. 
My admiration for John Burns was reborn 
and mv contempt for Social Democracy was 
complete. I then joined with Burns against 
war but I went far beyond Burns in speech 
and action. 

The intervening period found me study- 
ing the history and principles of the Social 
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Democratic Federation and enquiring into the 
careers of its leaders who were also my col- 
leagues—up to a point. Actually, my admir- 
ation did not last long for any of them. As 
Socialists, they were all very poor fish. I 
slowly came to recognise that the worth of 
Socialism was not in its past but in its future. 
Its beginnings, especially of the parliamen- 
tary Socialism that had sprung into existence 
since the Paris Commune and the First 


International, were not worth consideration. 
In principle and in personality the Socialist 
movement was as worthless as the Christian 
Church I had left in 1902. Today, as I write 
these lines, the conclusions of my youth 
are seen to be correct. There can be no dis- 
pute as to the accuracy of my vision. My 
imagination served me well and gave me 
clear understanding. Experience merely 
filled in the details. 


11. BELFORT BAX 


I have witnessed the birth and growth 
among the various nations of the tender plant 


of Internationalism. 


One of the persons in the S.D.F. with whom 
I came into close written contact, not per- 
sonal physical contact, was E. Belfort Bax. 
Much of his writings make him the thinker 
and historian of the movement, even its 
philosopher. Despite some promise he was 
most unsatisfactory. In the end, he proved, 
like the organisation to which he belonged, 
an utter failure. In crisis, he proved a broken 
reed. Yet he was probably the best the S.D.F. 
could produce. 

To understand Bax, and even to under- 
stand the S.D.F., it is necessary to consider 
his career and mental evolution a little. This 
starts long before my birth and then goes on 
past the period at which I joined the S.D.F. 
and later resigned from it. 

Belfort Bax was born at Leamington on 
July 23, 1854. He was reared at Brighton and 
looked back to a period that seems totally 
unreal to me today. Yet if must have existed 
and have been real enough. Bax often recalled 
how, as a child, he saw superannuated old 
gentlemen—sunning themselves on the sea- 
front, and especially in the King’s Road. on 
an afternoon. He remembered hearing of 
the American Civil War and the cotton 
famine in Lancashire. The unimaginative 
outlook of his parents on the subject of early 
to bed, sheer stupidity of the adult mind at 
a moment of historic importance, prevented 
him from seeing Enckes comet in 1861, which 
occurred in the middle of summer. The 
following year he was taken to the Inter- 
national Exhibition. This was a treat and so 
important. The portent of the comet meant 


—BELFoRT Bax 


nothing. What wisdom comes with maturity 
and age! At that time, yellow carriages were 
to be seen still, rolling up and down the 
King’s Road, followed by mottled black and 
white dogs. The universal pot-hat, however, 
was replacing the old beaver, which was seen 
only occasionally, worn by old gentlemen. 
Then there was the broadcloth frock-coat. 

Women wore enormous crinolines. The 
younger ones had their hair done up in nets. 
The older ones sported curls, 

What a strange world it seems to me to 
have been! I remember some very small 
hang-overs from it. Belfort Bax’s memories 
plunged me right into this forgotten time 
and supplied a living connection. I knew 
Bax through his writings and the gossip of 
the movement. I knew of his association 
with William Morris. Everyone regarded him 
as a great Socialist student, thinker and 
historian. It is true that his memoir of Jean 
Paul Marat was an invaluable volume. His 
research into the Anabaptists was a great 
work also. Yet there was a deadness about 
Bax. He could not speak. He read his lec- 
tures, when he delivered one, and he lacked 
fire, the essential element in a rebel’s charac- 
ter. He turned from opportunism to theory 
and back to opportunism. His theory had no 
power of action and his opportunism lacked 
all suggestion of revolution. His Atheism 
was a quaint watering down of Agnosticism 
in reality although he attacked the Agnos- 
tics. One learned of his experiences in life 
from his close comrades who gossipped about 
him, and, of course, from odds and ends in 


his essays. Finally he wrote a book of 
reminiscences, which did make some small 
contribution to the knowledge of the move- 
ment, largely Social Democratic, and slightly 
Anarchistic. I do not know if he was a frus- 
trated man but he wrote like one. Clearly, at 
every vital point, his Socialism failed. Yet 
he was the best and the soundest of the 
English Social Democrats. He was the best 
of a poor bunch. 

When war came, he went pro-war, terribly 
anti-German. And he had lived and worked 
in Berlin in his early years. Apart from 
knowing Social Democrats in Berlin he must 
have had German friends. He knew, not 
from theory merely, but from experience, 
that Germans were human just like British 
folk. His economics must have taught him 
that war was wrong. Yet he became the 
patriotic swashbuckler. And he defended 
strongly that poor and miserable figure of an 
alleged Socialist, H. M. Hyndman, war- 
monger with interests in guns. In 1906, he 
defended me against Quelch over the re- 
ligious issue, as the reader will see. Six 
years later, with the Blatchford crew of 
militarists, he found it impossible to forgive 
me for exposing Hyndman’s Gunshare 
Socialism. It has been always a rule with 
me never to care whom I offended, when 
principle was at stake. At the same time, I 
would never wound from spite or from any 
personal motive. I could state my principles 
in simple language and even mildly, but the 
statement had to be firm. 

War is the armament maker’s and inves- 
tor’s paradise, whether his private views are 
Socialist or not, and whether he be Atheist 
or Theist. As the rhyme has it: 


He’s full of cheer, the profiteer, 
When things don’t look so well; 

Should foe meet foe, he scoops the dough, 
“For war,” says he, “is £.” 


Bax was a strong anti-feminist, which no 
Socialist should be. 

Although Charles Voysey linked me with 
a much earlier period than Bax, I never 
thought of Voysey in the setting of his time. 
Yet he lived in a very different world from 
that in which I was born. My concern with 
Voysey was his vision and his philosophy. 
Bax seemed to offer me no wisdom of his own, 
although his researches influenced my ideas 
and political stand. He certainly gave me 
a factual understanding of the social 


requires several folk to make a 
plo ei ge a few to supply soil and 
development. Bax gave Me a world back- 
ground and left me with a past so real and so 
adequately realised, that I could go farther 
back in time with understanding and assur- 
ance. Thus he was an important school- 

1so. 

eee Belfort Bax was a child, yellow 
candles were seen hanging up outside oil 
shops. There were bedroom candlesticks 
with their necessary snuffers. Gas had been 
introduced but was looked at askance by 
some as a dangerous innovation. It was a 
new milestone and not one that had been 
passed. The time of electricity was to come. 
The tea-urn was in its afternoon glory. The 
famous Daguerreotype photograph was being 
superseded by more modern photography. 
Smoking, just think, was not common among 
the middle classes. Where practised it was 
in the form of a cigar. Cigarettes were un- 
known to the general public. The clay-pipe 
was universal among the working class. This 
survived into my own boyhood. I remember 
associates of my grandfather carrying their 
clay-pipes with them. 


BELFORT BAX 
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The great literary lights of the period of 
Bax’s childhood and youth must have influ- 
enced his style. Some of them were out- 
standing in my own youth. There was 
Thackeray, who died in 1863. Dickens, with 
whom my grandfather insisted on making 
me familiar, not by coercion, but by constant 
quoting and adoring references. And then 
there were Wilkie Collins, Bulwer Lytton, 
Anthony Trollope, Whyte Melville, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, and Miss Braddon. Bax re- 
membered these works being sold in red and 
yellow covers on railway bookstalls. More 
intellectual folk read the Brontés, George 
Eliot, and Charles Kingsley. Poetry was 
represented by Longfellow and Tennyson. 
Serious reading found its expression in 
Hallam, Macaulay, and Carlyle. Darwin had 
shocked the theological world with his 
Origin of Species. 

Bax grew up in this restricted age of 
stunted culture. The atmosphere was stifled 
with dogmatic theology. Bax’s thoughts and 
writing reflected its influence, even when he 
protested. 

His relations and friends were intellectu- 
ally profitless. His paternal grandfather was 
born in 1777 and died in 1868. He remem- 
bered the French Revolution. Once he told 
Bax of the horrible massacres in Paris, which 
must have been the September massacres of 
1792. But his mind wandered and he 
muddled his story with the events of 1848. 

This grandfather remembered hearing 
John Brahams and some of the other great 
singers of the early nineteenth century. 
Here also the memory wandered and proved 
fruitless. 

At fifteen, Bax studied music. 

In 1864, the Bax family went from Brigh- 
ton to Hampstead. Seven years later, it 
went to Streatham, then somewhat more 
rural than it is today. In 1871, came the 
Paris Commune and Bax began to think. 

Here he found two streams of Freethought. 
The Positivists, with Harrison, Beasly, Dr. 
Bridges, etc., for the Communards. Brad- 
laugh and the Secularists against the Com- 
munards. 

In 1882, Bax joined the Democratic Feder- 
ation and so became a friend of Hyndman, 
Burns, Morris and others. Through Herman 
Jung, the watchmaker. who was a splendid 
type as man and Socialist, he became ac- 
auainted with the activitv of John Most and 
Peter Kropotkin. Thus Bax was resvonsible 
for some of my interest in Anarchism. 


As I have pointed out in another chapter, 
my Clerkenwell meetings brought me into 
contact with Malatesta and so I got to know 
about Anarchism through personal associa- 
tion. I also made more intimate contact with 
Malatesta through Silvio Corio with whom I 
became associated through my general plat- 
form activity in North and East End London. 

From others, as well as from Belfort Bax, 
I learned how Edward Carpenter had given 
£300 towards the starting of Justice in June 
1884. Its first editor was a man named Fitz- 
gerald, who retired from the editorship, and 
later totally disappeared in Greece. Its 
second editor was H. M. Hyndman, who was 
succeeded by Harry Quelch, as a paid editor, 
in 1892. Quelch remained editor until his 
death in 1915. 

The Democratic Federation became the 
Social Democratic Party and then the Social 
Democratic Federation. 

Early in 1885, the great split occurred and 
the Socialist League was formed. The split 
actually occurred at an executive meeting in 
1884. Lady Burne-Jones (then Mrs. Burne- 
Jones) has told the story of it as related to 
her by William Morris. It was really a vote 
of censure on Hyndman. Hyndman voted 
for himself. Against him were Morris, Robert 
Banner, Scheu, Arching, Eleanor Marx, Bel- 
fort Bax, etc. It was 10 to 8 voting. 

Belfort Bax left the League in 1888 and 
returned to the S.D.F. William Morris re- 
turned two years later. The complaint 
against the Socialist League was that it had 
become Anarchist. With the withdrawal of 
Morris, the Socialist League collapsed. 

Bax died on November 26, 1926. One June 
day, two years before his death he looked 
back forty vears and recalled the S.D.F. days. 
The Socialist League was forgotten com- 
pletely. His retrospect was quite false. He 
recalled “that January dau in 1884 when 
‘Justice’ first saw the liaht”. 

He svoke of “the enthusiasm, the belief 
that ‘things were getting hot’, as Hyndman 
was fond of saying; the conviction of the 
nearness of ‘the revolution’; the feud be- 
tween believers in volitical action and those 
who were convinced that all political action. 
and indeed anything beyond propaganda 
tempered by occasional ‘direct action’ in the 
shane of riots, was of the—well, of the 
bouraeois!” 

He mentioned. by name, some of those who 
had “become the victims of the ‘man with 
the scythe’. Hyndman, Morris, Jones, Quelch, 
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Williams, strong and active in the cause, 
each in his own way... .” 

Of the persons whose names Bax recalled, 
probably only one merits remembering— 
Joynes. Yet his personality has left no im- 


ression. Morris lives—but does he, after all, 
vent remembering? The rest were definite- 
ly humbugs and charlatans. Occasionally 
each uttered an amiable platitude that men- 


aced nothing. 


12. GENERAL ELECTION, 1906 


Though Liberalism is not Socialism, yet I 
defy anyone to draw the distinet dividing line 
always between Liberalism and Socialism. 


The next great trouble in the S.D.F. oc- 
curred near the time that I joined the S.D.F. 
Towards the end of 1903, a break occurred 
among militant members in Scotland and 
they had formed a section of the Socialist 
Labour Party, on the basis of the theory of 
the S.L.P. of U.S.A., and the principles out- 
lined by its founder, Daniel De Leon. In 
London, on June 12, 1904, the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain, labelled by Harry Quelch, 
“the Socialist Impossibilists”, was organised. 

This organisation was the culmination of 
discussion within the ranks of the S.D.F. The 
malcontents claimed to be true “Marxists” 
which is doubtful. Superficially, however, 
they seemed to uphold the working-class 
struggle because they objected to the state- 
ment made by Hyndman, in Justice, on 
August 17, 1901, that the workers must be 
aided and guided towards emancipation “by 
men from the class above”. 

The same year, in withdrawing from the 
Executive Council of the S.D.F., Hyndman 
stated that the minority of the S.D.F. were 
wholly destitute of political aptitude and 
that “very much was to be desired in respect 
of their understanding of the basic principles 
of Socialism’’. 

When I withdrew from the organisation in 
1906, I felt that Hyndman was in the very 
category of the persons he decried and des- 
pised. The truth was that, during my mem- 
bership, I had no time for Hyndman. During 
the ensuing few years I developed a strong 
political antagonism to him. 

Mouthing the phrase of the class struggle, 
the S.D.Fers would speak of voting Liberal to 
smash the Tories at one time: and then 
again, they would speak of voting Tory to 
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smash the Liberals: They viewed the struggle 
for Socialism as a parliamentary and not as a 
revolutionary struggle, and they liked to 
regard themselves as the balance of power 
party. 

I did not know anything about them at 
this time but when I joined them I often got 
into discussions with their expelled or re- 
signed members over the 19th and 20th 
Party Conferences. The first was in 1899, 
and the second in 1900. Here they decided 
to support John Burns, then Liberal candi- 
date for Battersea, despite the fact that they 
resented his break with the party, and Henry 
Labouchere, then Liberal candidate for 
Northampton, who later, when supporting 
Bradlaugh, referred to himself as “Christian 
Member for Northampton”. This with a 
twinkle at the expense of the over-pious. 
The S.D.F. supported Burns and Labouchere 
and also Philip Stanhope, Liberal candidate 
for Burnley, because these men were opposed 
to the Boer War. 

I upheld this policy. I still hold that it 
was a sound policy; if ballot-box activity is 
ever sound. To protest against war is right 
always. 

The same observation does not apply to 
the support by Harry Quelch of the five 
Liberal-Labour candidates for the L.C.C.: 
Ben Cooper, G. Dew. H. Gosling, J. Gregory, 
and W. Steadman. These men were nomin- 
ated at a meeting of the London Trades 
Council of which Harry Quelch afterwards 
became chairman. This was in 1904, the 
year when I associated with the S.D.F., prior 
to joining it. 

The Balfour Government resigned on 
December 4, 1905 and the King sent for 
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Campbell-Bannerman to form a ministry. 
Parliament dissolved on January 3, 1906 and 
the General Election followed on January 13. 
This was foreseen towards the end of 1905 
and the various political groupings made 
their plans accordingly. 

In December 1905, Percy Alden, then 
Liberal candidate for Tottenham in spite of 
the opposition of the local S.D.F., published 
a letter from Harry Quelch supporting him 
for parliament. He also supported the can- 
didature of J. J. Jerrett, a thrice-expelled 
member of the S.D.F., at North West Ham. 
Quelch likewise supported the candidature 
of W. C. Steadman, as Liberal candidate for 
Central Finsbury, although we of the Clerk- 
enwell Branch of the S.D.F. were opposed to 
Steadman, and told the electors not to vote. 

William Thorne, himself a Liberal and 
Social Democratic candidate in one, sup- 
ported Percy Alden for Tottenham, although 
he stood as a Liberal, and was met with the 
determined opposition of the local branch of 
the S.D.F. Thorne also supported Will 
Crooks, the Liberal candidate for Woolwich. 
Mr. D. Naoroji, whom my grandfather had 
supported in Central Finsbury, comes into 
the picture. He stood as Liberal candidate 


for North Lambeth and was supported by J. 


F. Green, the Treasurer of the S.D.F. In view 
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of Naoroji being an Indian and representing 
the struggle of India, I daresay his candida- 
ture ought not to be viewed as an ordinary 
Liberal candidature. It was something like 
the struggle of Bradlaugh at Northampton, 
which was certainly not an ordinary Liberal 
candidature. J. Hunter Watts, of the S.D.F. 
executive, supported Masterman, the Liberal 
candidate for Dulwich. This was certainly a 
damnable campaign because, even as a 
Liberal, Masterman was an_ undesirable 
candidate and certainly an anti-Socialist. 

I understood, although Scotland at that 
time meant nothing to me either politically 
or geographically, that in Govan, the S.D.F. 
supported Mr. J. Hill, the Liberal-Labour 
candidate. 

Very important, from my point of view, 
was the activity of William Thorne. The 
Liberals supported him and he supported 
them. The Daily Chronicle, led by Robert 
Donald, organised a victory fleet of cars to 
support him and to support Liberal and 
Liberal-Labour candidates in London and 
the Home Counties. They even wanted me to 
go farther afield. Harry Quelch sent a letter 
to Donald saying that I was a member of the 
S.D.F., a good speaker, and would play my 
part in this campaign. I was not consulted 
at all. Donald informed me and, of course, 
offered what was bribery, although it did not 
rank as bribery. I refused to have anything 
to do with this campaign, for the simple 
reason that I did not regard it as Socialist 
activity and I had no intention of being a 
Liberal political hack. Also, I liked being 
consulted about my activity. In the end this 
led to me losing my job after a fearful row 
in the Chronicle office. 

Technically I was compelled to resign. 
Had I fallen in with this scheme my journal- 
istic and political future under capitalism 
would have been assured. No imprisonments 
would have come my way. I would have been 
secured economically. My attitude in this 
matter, and a little later, my stand over the 
Deshawai outrage exiled me from Fleet Street 
and forced me to remain in poverty. I do 
not regret the fact. I record it. 
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13. SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND THE PEERAGE 


Revolution is not a gala promenade. 


During 1905-1906, I agreed very heartily 
with the S.D.F. in its desire to destroy the 
House of Lords. I coupled the monarchy 
with it and, as I made both immediate items, 
this did not please too much H.M. Hyndman 
and Harry Quelch. Technically and theoreti- 
cally, they agreed with me and of course 
both items were on the S.D.F. programme. 
The House of Lords idea appealed to them as 
being practical. They must have had some 
idea of forming a Labour Government this 
side of the Social Revolution, for they grew 
more hesitant about the monarchy. 

Here also I was up against the recently 
organised S.P.G.B. Impossiblists. They 
wanted to capture political power and then, 
apparently, depose the monarchy. My atti- 
ture was more militant. I was aware of the 
fact that one could have a Capitalist republic. 
I knew also that one could not have a Social- 
ist monarchy. And I began to think that all 
parliamentarians lacked the one essential to 
social change, the will to revolution. I felt 
that complete opposition to monarchy and 
peerage was a way of expressing the will to 
revolution. I have no time for patient coward- 
ice and hesitation of utterance, whether those 
who made it were avowed opportunists or the 
academic revolutionists of the chair, so well 
read, so intellectually perfect, and so damn- 
ably fearful concerning action. Such folk 
were not the pioneers of change. 

In Britain I realised that parliamentarism 
meant monarchy. And I saw that its team 
work inevitably led to a Labour Peerage. 
Montague, who had a clear head, must have 
known this, and when, after the period to 
which I am referring, during the years of the 
First World War, Amwell became a great 
patriot and militarist, and I consistent with 
my Socialism became an active war-resister, 
he may have scented a peerage. 

The story of how he became a peer he told in 
the Sunday Dispatch. This was reproduced 
in the World Digest for April-May 1956. 

Montague explained why he became a 
peer. What an apology! 

He wrote: 


...I, a _ one-time newspaper seller, 
Schooled briefly in a Battersea basement 
kitchen, am now a baron, It is an interest- 
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ing, sometimes costly, often hard-working 
istence. : 

oe Would you like to go ‘upstairs’?” said the 

Prime Minister (then Mr. Attlee) chattily to 

me one day in 1947 in the House of Commons, 

That is generally the way the question is put 

to members. P 

I went home to ask my wife. and she was 
dubious. ... 

I wanted to make way for a younger man 
in my Islington constituency, and a peerage 
wouold enable me to keep on with a political 
carcer that had already lasted some 50 years, 


HARRY QUELCH 


So I said “Yes.” I think that sort of con- 
sideration is what has led many Labour 
M.P.s to go to the “Lords”. 

I was born just off Amwell Street in the 
old eccelsiastical parish of Amwell at the 
head of the New River, just behind Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre in Clerkenwell. The New River 
runs from the Hertfordshire village of Am- 
well right through Islington, and the name 
is a corruption of “St Anne’s Well”. That 
seemed a close enough association, so I chose 
“Lord Amwell of Islington” for my title. 
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Up to then I hadn’t been able to tell any- 
one except my wife, for these things are 
supposed to be kept very secret. ... 


Another person that I knew well in the 
1905-6 days, and with whom my association 
continued for some time because of his Free- 
thought views, was Harry Snell. He had 
worked in a public house as barman and I 
think he had occasionally been “chucker-out”, 

Once Harry Snell took the chair for me at 
a meeting of the Camberwell Ethical Society. 
It was a most respectable gathering and ex- 
uded an atmosphere utterly foreign to my 


thought and style. I have never liked.Ethical 
Society meetings. It was a few years after 
this meeting that he became a peer. 

Some correspondence passed between us 
after Snell took his seat in the House of Lords. 
Snell expressed more friendliness towards me 
than I did towards him. I disliked him taking 
a peerage. 

It seemed that an explanation he once made 
to me, like the explanation of Montague, 
implied the continuation of politics and the 
capitalist system. It meant that Labour 
Parliamentarism has no hope for the workers 
because it makes for perpetual careerism. 


14. WHY ATTACK RELIGION? 


It is our duty as Socialists to root out the 
faith of God with all our zeal, nor is one 
worthy of the name who does not consecrate 
himself to the spread of Atheism. 


In a previous chapter I have referred to the 
dispute that arose between Justice, officially 
edited by Harry Quelch, and myself on the 
subject of religion. Although Quelch accused 
me of Atheism the dispute arose out of a 
plea on my part not to distress the child’s 
mind with speculative dogma before it was 
able to think for itself. Only in the discussion 
was my Atheism asserted. Notwithstanding 
my belief in the historicity of Jesus, as man 
and an agitator, a belief which research will 
show one day to be correct, I am a convinced 
Atheist. I believed in 1906, as I believe today, 
that the true Christian must be an Atheist. 
Men turned to Jesus because the Emperor 
had fashioned God in the image of his milit- 
arism and made heaven into an armed camp. 
Jesus personified rags thinking in opposition 
to established culture and towering in his 
vision above the world of mockery and im- 
posture that the working class were to assault 
and to destroy. Jesus stands out in historv 
‘as the figure of Atheism intensified. Heaven 
has to fall that earth might inherit its own. 

I do not know the exact date of the Justice 
in which the following abridged letter 
apveared, Justice must have published it 
sometime in June or July 1906. This proves 
that the Quelch attack on me for bigotry was 
undeserved. 

The letter, as abridged by Harry Quelch 
himself, read: 


—WILLIAM LIEBKNECHT 
SOCIALIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“Guy A. Aldred writes: ‘Comrade Russell 
does not think children are capable of judg- 
ing for themselves, and he pleads, therefore, 
for gentle parental persuasion. This is a 
very nice way of putting it, but in plain, blunt 
language it amounts to unduly prejudicing 
the child’s mind. If children are not able to 
judge for themselves I submit that the parents 
have no right to judge for them. Comrade 
Russell asks why, if Socialist teaching be for 
the future wellbeing of the children, should 
they be denied the benefit of such teaching, 
wisely and suggestively imparted? Why, in- 
deed? Substitute ‘Bible teaching’ for ‘Soc- 
jalist teaching’, and you have the gase for 
‘religious’ teaching in the public schools stated 
in a nutshtll. Our comrade further submits 
that the vital elements of Socialism are 
practical and not speculative. If they were 
accented, the princivles upon which they are 
based recognised, I heartily consur. But 
until they are recognised, however scientifir 
they belona to the realm of theory. I belienr 
in helnina Socialist Sunday schools, but it is 
because of this and my respect for the 
infantile imagination that I am onnosed to 
the hinoted spirit which some of my comrades 
would institute therein. In conclusion, I wil? 
only add that to admit the riaht of Socialists 
to pre‘udice the child’s m‘nd at its most im- 
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pressionable period is to admit the right of 
every believer in this or that pious super- 
stition to prejudice their children’s minds. 
And I deny the right of the parent to do so.’” 


Quelch charged me with bigotry after pub- 
lishing this letter. The following corres- 
pondence ensued: 

As I have said, in this discussion, Belfort 
Bax defended me. He was deemed the scholar 
of the Socialist movement and his support 
was regarded as a wonderful thing. Belfort 
Bax had knowledge and was some kind of 
philosopher and in many ways a working-class 
historian. His outlook was that of the middle 
class and his vision could not bear too much 
strain. The study, therefore, of Bax, Quelch, 
and myself in relation to the religious issue 
is a most interesting one. 

For the sake of easy understanding, I refer 
to my own letters in the following corres- 
pondence in the third person. 


Guy Aldred, August 1906, in a letter to Harry 
Quelch, then editor of Justice. This letter 
was summarised in the Social Democratic 
organ for August 11 of that year: 


“No man is entitled to be styled a Socialist, 
who does not understand the logic of Social- 
ism: and the logic of Socialism is to be found 
in a philosophic and evolutionary conception 
of society and natural and physical develop- 
ment along the well-ascertained lines of law 
and order that involve an entire negation of 
all belief in the efficacy of prayer and the 
capricious interference of any deity... 
Certainly, the Socialist may never attack 
Christianity except in so far as such an attack 
is relevant to a defence and elucidation of the 
tenets of Socialism. This reservation only 
means that there are angles from which 
Christian doctrines may be attacked, that 
have no immediate bearing on the economic 
struggle. It does not mean that belief in 
those doctrines is compatible with a belief in 
Socialism. There is a realm of private en- 
auiry, of private subsidiary religious opinion 
and reflection. of active speculation, peculiar 
to ‘the individual and not common to the 
cause. Opinions falling within this category 
should not be urged from the Socialist plat- 
form as part and parcel of the Socialist 
vhilosoohy. No sane propagandist proposes 
to do this. Rut we do ridicule the idea that 
a man can be a Socialist and entertain a 
nrivate religious opinion. the main principle 
of which is contrary to the main teaching of 


Socialism. We do insist that Socialism im- 
plies Atheism.” 


E. Belfort Bax in Justice, August 25, 1906 


4 rade Aldred’s reply to the somewhat 
wees cehiomabion conveyed under the above 
query [‘Why attack Religion?’] leaves little to 
be desired. . . . There seems to be a growing 
sentiment in the Germany Party that the 
favourite ‘tag’ that ‘religion is a private 
matter’, will have henceforward to be taken 
with a very considerable grain of salt. The 
phrase undoubtedly often covers an unworthy 
and somewhat hypocritical shirking of a 
necessary question—and, moreover, for the 
most part a perfectly useless one. In spite of 
the attempts sometimes made, no one is really 
deceived into thinking that Socialism is com- 
patible with any of the traditional systems 
of dogma termed religions. Thus, the old 
‘tag’ is in short a conventional lie, and surely 
the less of these conventional lies we can do 
with the better. When we find persons calling 
themselves Socialists like Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald trying to make themselves ‘practical’, 
with Nonconformist voters and the like, by 
protesting their zeal for the ‘religious’ in- 
doctrination of children as an apology for 
their advocacy of secular education, I think it 
is about time for the thorough-going Socialist 
or Social Democrat of the S.D.F. to think 
twice before entrenching himself behind the 
‘Why attack Religion?’ attitude. Modern 
religion, like modern politics, is a part of the 
modern capitalist svstem—one of the wings 
of the vampire (c.f. Walter Crane’s well- 
known cartoon).” 


E. Belfort Bax in Justice, September 22, 1906 


“Accusations of intolerance are often 
brought against the S.D.F. The fact is, every 
man or organisation prepared to stick to 
principles risks the accusation of intolerance 
and bigotry, just as every man who is brave. 
of rashness. We, of the S.DF., did not 
appreciate it when certain persons some time 
ago accused us of intolerance and bigotry for 
holding to the principle of the class war. And 
this is a precisely parallel case. Comrade 
Aldred presumably holds that Socialism as a 
concevtion of life (as distinguished from 
Socialistic legislation) is incompatible with 
Christianity. Large numbers. probably the 
majority of Socialists, hold the same view. 
Those who think thus can hardly agree that 
attacks on Christianity ‘form no part’ (i.e. 


never form a part) of ‘Socialist propaganda’, 
or that such attacks ‘should be exercised else- 
where than on a Socialist platform.’ ” 


Belfort Bax certainly wrote well in my de- 
fence. What he says could not be improved 
upon. His actual view, however, was some- 
what different from mine. At this time, whilst 
associating with Secularists and Social Demo- 
crats, I approved of none of their views. G. W. 
Foote, following in Bradlaugh’s footsteps, de- 
fined Atheism in a feeble way and refused to 
say that God did not exist. Chapman Cohen 
followed Foote and adopted the same line. 
In his Justice correspondence, Belfort Bax 
stopped himself in time; for, in his fuller 
essays, he declared that the Atheist who said 
that there was no God, did not exist: and J. 
M. Wheeler, writing as a Freethought bio- 
graphical authority, dismissed Bakunin with 
contempt for being a Netheist and not an 
Atheist. As though a Netheist was not an 
Atheist. 

My attitude was completely proletarian. 
My stand was not original. Richard Carlile 
had defined it for me long before. I revered 
his definition as Labour’s Atheism of revolt 
and endorsed it completely. 

Richard Carlile wrote in his.bold, uncom- 
promising clarity of language: 


“T confess that mine is a daring, and an 
unblushing atheism. I feel that I have 
nothing to fear with it; but from these worse 
than brutes called christians: and rather 
than fear them, I will court premature ex- 
tinction. I ask you seriously, on which side 
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the malignant frenzy lies. Who are they who 
turn the world upside down—the christians 
who distort every natural view of things to 
support their theory of spiritualism, or the 
materialists, who rest upon none but natural 
views, who receive their knowledge of things 
in the same simple manner in which those 
things present themselves to their observa- 
tion? Yes, daring and unblushing atheism 
is creeping abroad and saturating the working 
population, which are the proper persons to 
be saturated with it. I look at no others. It 
has been said to me by more than one person: 
‘Let us write in the style of Hume and Gibbon, 
and seek readers among the higher classes.’ 
I answer, NO, I know nothing of the so-called 
higher classes, but that they are robbers; Ii 
will work towards the raising of the working 
population above them. And this is now in 
admirable progress. The Mechanics’ Instit- 
utes will finally settle the question, as to 
which shall be the higher class. I, as a 
mechanic, will allow no class to be higher 
than myself.” 


That defined my position in 1906. It defines 
my position today. It has defined my position 
during the intervening years. It is the philo- 
sophic challenge of the hovels to the mansions, 
It is the defiant cultural challenge of the class 
conscious gutter. It is the unconquerable 
majesty of the people rising above the mock 
palaces of a false heaven and crumbling 
them into the annihilation of history. It is 
the workers taking possession of that which 
their labour has created. It is the materiali- 
sation of social justice. 


14, MUCH EXAGGERATED 


The report was greatly exaggerated. 


This is a vety minor incident of my Social 
Democratic activity. It could as easily be 
omitted as recorded. It is an event in my life 
but it has no bearing on my evolution or place 
in society. I record it in a spirit of mischief. 

It was my custom from 1906-1909—and I 
resumed it following my release from prison 
for alleged Indian Sedition—to address not 
less than three, and sometimes five meetings 
on Sunday. The year 1905 was a most strenu- 
ous one and usually I skipped my dinner. I 


—Mark TWAIN 


would find myself somewhere near Camber- 
well at about 2 p.m, after having spoken 
either on Clerkenwell Green or else at High- 
bury Corner or possibly at Stanmore Road in 
the morning. Then I would buy six bananas 
for dinner and proceed to Brixton or Brock- 
well Park. This strenuouos activity took a lot 
out of me. At that time one could buy six 
bananas for threepence or, at the outside 
price, for fourpence-halfpenny. 

On other Sundays, I would speak at Regents 
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Parkin the morning and proceed direct to 
some South Side spot in the afternoon. In 
Sad case. also, bananas would be my mid-day 
are. 

It was also a fact that I have never been 
able to stand the heat as well as I could the 
cold. If I recall rightly some of the June 
days were very hot. 

At that time, Reynolds Newspaper was 
very friendly to me and followed my activity 
a lot. I don’t know how it happened but on 
the first Sunday in June 1906, I was speaking 
in Regents Park, and speaking strongly. I 
must have been overcome by the heat. All I 
remember is speaking, then not speaking. 
Next I was conscious of someone trying to 
give me some brandy and refusing to take 
same, and so recovering without the aid of 
alcohol. Next Sunday, June 10, 1906, a small 
paragraph appeared in Reynolds Newspaper. 
This cutting must have got lost. 

The following Sunday, June 17, Reynolds 
published the following item: 


A very dull-witted person wrote a “bio- 
graphy” of Mr. Guy A. Aldred, 133 Goswell 
Road, E.C., and announced his death. We are 
glad to say there is no truth in the statement. 
Mr, Aldred is very much alive. and as active 


as ever, in his bright way, working for the 
cause of progress. 


Islington Gazette, for June 13, haa 
saturated On the Reynolds’ somewhat pre- 
mature announcement as follows: 


“GREATLY EXAGGERATED” 


r. Guy A. Aldred, the young Freethought 
ae ‘Socialist propagandist who has lately 
attracted considerable attention locally, is 
the last person privileged to read his obituary 
notice. In last Sunday's “Reynolds” there 
appeared a nine-line paragraph giving a cir- 
eumstantial account of his sudden death, and 
on the following day wreaths began to arrive 
at his residence. Mr. Aldred is however very 
much alive, and hopes to live on to make 
converts to his gospel of Freethought and 
confound the perpetrators of this cruel and 
vulgar hoar, 


In any case, I seemed to have survived very 
well. This announcement was made fifty 
years ago. I am carrying on the struggle still. 
I hope my vitality will not give out until some 
real social change has been effected. 


—_ 


—— 
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